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Old Truths and New Directions 
Dora V. Smith* 


When I was asked what I would talk about this morning, 
I set as my topic “Old Truths and New Directions” for this 
reason: that all over the country, I think, English teachers are 
a bit worried. They have a certain feeling of insecurity because 
they think that the bottom is being knocked out of what we have 
always done. I, personally, am a great believer in perspective, 
in utilizing all that has gone before us in order to find the best 
sights for the future. That means, it seems to me, that we should 
not feel that the things that have always been important in 
English are going to be forgotten. 

When I was looking back into olden times for a sort of 
text with which to begin, I found one that I am sure has been 
quoted in practically every generation: “These are times that 
try men’s souls.”” Somehow or other we are being tested as to 
what we believe in and as to what our field has to offer in a time 
that really does try men’s souls. In a war of ideas the language 
arts face a peculiar testing time because language: is the in- 
strument by which men gain control of the minds of others. 
That, I suppose, is at the heart of the problem of teaching the 
language arts today. 

I went back to see what Thomas Jefferson had to say about 
these things long ago. He said: “I know no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the people themselves, and if we 
think them not enlightened enough to exercise their control with 
a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them 
but to inform their discretion by education.” 

It is easy in English, as well as in other subjects, to fall 
back in times like these upon established patterns of mere auto- 
matic response in terms of the way things have always been 
done, but it is difficult to ask what kind of program in the com- 
municative arts is necessary for free minds of free men. It 
means, it seems to me, emphasis upon the higher mental 
processes of thinking and reason. It means development of 
critical judgment and clarity of thought. It necessitates keeping 
our curricular eyes, if I may call them that, upon the real goal 
of the teaching of English, which is clarity of thought and ex- 
pression. It means looking back upon the past, picking the very 
best that the past has to offer us, and then turning squarely 
around and asking what it has to offer us for the present. 

One reason I feel strongly about this is that I have been 
recently in Denver and in southern California. 

*Professor of Education, University of Minnesota; Chairman, Curriculum Commission, 


National Council of Teachers of English. The report printed here is a condensation of 
Dr. Smith’s address to our 1951 Conference. 
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In a Denver paper, while I was there, there was a series 
of questions being asked of the Superintendent of Schools con- 
cerning education of the children of Denver today. One of the 
six questions was, ‘How many minutes a day are the children 
of Denver spending upon spelling as such?” The second of the 
six questions was, “How many minutes per day are the chil- 
dren of Denver spending upon penmanship as such?” Another 
one concerned how many minutes a day children are spending 
upon American history as such. Now, that kind of education is 
very safe. It is exceedingly safe today but it belies the tradition 
of our nation. It forgets what the public schools of the United 
States were established for. I would not for one moment be- 
little either spelling or penmanship. I believe that both are ex- 
ceedingly important in their place, but when they are set up as 
the ultimate goals of education in a democracy, something is 
the matter. 

In southern California, I was told that it was time to go 
back to the 3 R’s. Personally, I have never yet found a school 
that had left the 3 R’s, but the 3 R’s in our field are defined pri- 
marily in terms of accuracy in reading. Naturally we want chil- 
dren to get the thought from the printed page. But although 
that kind of reading may be good enough for a follower of 
Hitler, or Stalin, or Mussolini, it is not good enough for the 
citizens of a democracy who must exercise some judgment con- 
cerning what it is that they are reading. I think we should put 
that ideal firmly in front of us and that we should shout it from 
the housetops at the people who talk about spelling and spelling 
alone, because that is not the job for which the public schools 
of the United States were established. The job for which they 
were established is to make free minds for free people, who 
have many problems to face in a world like ours. 

Freedom of speech, I think, conditions the kind of program 
we have to set up, and one of the questions that curriculum 
makers *.- ~ must face first is what are the language processes 
of democia., / I think we could have many excellent conferences 
on that subject alone. In his book on “Critical Reading” Mr. 
Atlick says that the highest function of the teacher in a democ- 
racy is that of providing our democratic society with a fair num- 
ber of citizens who will use their dispassionate intelligence in 
weighing and acting upon the appeals which are directed at 
them from every source of social and political pressure. Because 
the use and misuse and abuse of words determine how people 
make up their minds, in a very real sense words are constantly 
shaping our destiny. Freedom of speech gives crooked thinkers 
equal rights with straight thinkers. We should ask ourselves 
what responsibility that places upon the reader and the listener. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Challenge of Individual Differences 


Angela M. Broening* 


o 


Go some day to Grand Central Station and sit there. Watch 
the different women who come in, the different kinds of heels 
and shoes they wear, the different skirts and sweaters, and 
blouses and suits and hats and bandannas. And watch the men 
too! I saw there for the first time in my life this morning a man 
with pale chartreuse woolen socks and a tie that had three 
splashes of the same shade. 

The world is full of individual differences. If you pay 
enough for your clothes you don’t want to look like any other 
woman, though you don’t want to be so different that you look 
dated. Business trades on recognized differences in height, dif- 
ferences in weight, and the fact that very few people are buried 
in the suits they were married in. Likewise doctors don’t ex- 
pect everybody to see the same or hear the same. 


We face the same fact in teaching children. Look at the 
challenge of standardized test results—in intelligence, reading, 
arithmetic, spelling or anything else. For example, in October 
1948 twelve of the largest cities in the United States were 
measured under identical conditions with identical tests and 
trained testers. Let’s look at the 7th grade results. The 5th per- 
centile was 11.8 in chronological age, the 95th percentile was 
14.3; the median was 12.5. The I. Q. range was 71 to 125; the 
reading range was from 4th to 11th grade, vocabulary 4th to 
11th grade, English usage 3rd grade to 10th (almost to 11th), 
spelling 4th to 9th. Only in spelling and vocabulary were the 
7th grade children of the twelve largest cities at the 7th grade 
median. 


This raises the question, what does a grade mean anyhow? 
what does a norm mean? Don’t you have to take test data in 
terms of all the information you have about a child? Is there 
any other way you can get to know the individuals in your 
class? 

One thing you can do if they are old enough to read is to 
write them a letter at the beginning of the year, telling them 
something about the course they are going to have, building it 
up so that they are glad that the compulsory education law 
means they have to stay in school, and telling them a little 
something about the way you like to work with them. But be 





*Assistant Director of Research, Baltimore Public Schools. The report printed here is a 
condensation of Dr. Broening’s address to our 1951 Conference. 
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sure to write so they are willing to answer the letter. 

I want to read you one or two pieces of replies from young- 
sters who got such a letter from a person that you are within 
hearing of. 


Ella Lou wrote this: “According to my father my only in- 
terest is boys. I don’t think that is my only interest. I like to 
go to football, lacrosse, basketball and baseball games.” Does 
her father know her, and what did I find out about her as a 
teacher? 

Here is Jo-Ann: “As I am no different from the average 
student at the beginning of a new school year I am naturally 
wondering what my new teachers will be like. By this time I 
have heard much about you so I know from the start I won’t be 
disappointed, to say the least. I am sure it will be a great ad- 
vantage”— (does she know how to write a letter!)—‘“plus loads 
of fun.” 

One boy wrote, in a wonderful opening sentence, that he 
was giving Forest Park High School a second chance. He had 
come there in the 9th grade full of hope. He got in with the 
wrong company, he wasted time, he failed, and he was thrown 
out because he had more than two terms in which to try to pass 
and hadn’t made it. He got himself a job in a shoe store, and 
worked sixty hours a week. He decided maybe there was some- 
thing to himself and he would go back to evening school and 
make up his work. He made up his work. Then he went to 
see the Superintendent and asked to come back to Forest Park. 
They looked at his record and said he could have a second 
chance. In his letter to me he said, “This is my second chance, 
yes, but it is Forest Park’s second and last chance, and I would 
like to tell you as the first teacher who has given me a chance 
that this is your only chance.” He told me a lot about his life in 
that letter. He told me why he happened to fail, why he didn’t 
like mechanical drawing, he didn’t like the workshop, he didn’t 
like practically anything. English was “good toward him.” I 
wish you could have seen the way the words were spelled. It 
was the most interesting letter you could see, from the point of 
view of spelling, but I didn’t see that for months. I re-read that 
boy’s letter every day at least twice. It was so packed with 
revelation of his individual needs and anxieties and concerns 
that I didn’t even see the mis-spelled words. 

What is it about children’s writing that is such a revela- 
tion of their interests? How can we as teachers have what it 
takes to read what they write? The only way to save your eyes 
and your spirit in reading children’s papers, at whatever age 
they are—college, secondary, junior high or elementary—is to 

(Continued on page 27) 
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How Important is Poetry? 


Mark Van Doren* 


You are teaching young people to read poetry, but you 
understand that they will not understand it fully until they are 
much older than they are now, and all you can really hope to 
do is not get in the way of their continuing to read it as they 
grow older. 

You know that the capital crime in our profession, the 
capital crime for which I think people probably should be ex- 
ecuted, is the doing of whatever it is that makes adults say 
that they cannot read poetry, they cannot read plays, they can- 
not read literature because their English teacher spoiled it for 
them in school or college. 

Good poetry is above all interesting poetry. It is interested 
poetry too, if you like, it is written by people who are interested 
in something that they are writing about—but first of all a good 
poem is an interesting poem. ...I have no sympathy with the 
distinction often made between good and interesting literature, 
good and interesting books, good and interesting poems or plays. 
The interesting piece of literature is the good, and the good is 
the interesting. 

One of the disconcerting facts about our day is that almost 
no criticism of poetry ever discusses the question of how inter- 
esting the poem in question is. Almost no critic of a volume of 
poems ever talks about what it is about. You can almost never 
get any inkling at all from a review of what it was that the 
poet addressed himself to, what he said, what he believed, or 
anything of the sort. You hear about his images; you hear about 
his language; you hear about his art; you hear about his tech- 
niques; you hear him compared with other poets; you hear that 
he derives from this poet and that one and that he looks forward 
to this or that eventual objective—but almost no critic ever 
says: “I like this volume of poems because I like what it is 
about and because it handles it well.” 

For various reasons we have stopped expecting poetry to be 
interesting—indeed demanding that it be interesting. I think 
this is because we have lost contact with the tradition—we have 
almost lost the memory of what the word poet has by and large 
meant in literary time. In literary time the word poet has meant 
such persons as Shakespeare and Homer; but in most discussions 
of poetry today the word poet does not mean anybody like that. 
When we discuss the character of the poet today we don’t expect 
him to have any deep and extensive knowledge of life. We don’t 
expect him to know more than most of us do. We expect a poet 





*Professor of English, Columbia University. The report printed here is a condensation of 
Mr. Van Doren’s address to our 1951 Conference. 
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to know less than most of us do. We have come to expect the 
poet to be an ignorant person, his knowledge confined to 
himself, to certain states of his feeling, or to certain antics 
that he can perform with language. 

As teachers, as readers, as members of a living society, we 
have ceased to demand from poetry what it could give us, and 
what I think it would continue to give us if we made the demand 
large and generous enough. 

When you read Shakespeare you do not find out anything 
about Shakespeare at all, you find out about yourself. To read 
Shakespeare, and hear him on the stage, is a great privilege— 
it is the privilege of finding out more about yourself than you 
have known. He knew, as it were, everything about you. Whether 
you were living in his day or are living now hundreds of years 
later, he seems to have known you and thought you were very 
important, thought you were very good; and indeed he loved 
you—young or old, he loved you. 

I wish we had not broken with the tradition that makes 
poetry on the whole equivalent to story. Lyric poetry, which 
nowadays we tend to equate with poetry, is a sister or brother 
or cousin to two other kinds, epic and dramatic. Ultimately, I 
suppose, these three are one; and the lyric poem of today might 
be better than it is if we remembered that at its best lyric 
derives from its relationship to those others something like nar- 
rative or dramatic power, so that it too is about something. A 
great lyric poem in some sense tells a story—if only the story 
of how truth moves through the brain of someone who has 
apprehended it. 

You remember that Aristotle was not very much interested 
in the distinction between verse and prose. He was interested in 
the distinction between poetry and prose, poetry and history; 
and poetry for him could be in either prose or verse. If we 
could remember that our epic poetry today is our prose fiction, 
and called our novelists and short story writers simply poets, and 
demanded from them all that can be demanded from poets at 
any time, I think our novels and our short stories would be 
better. They would be richer, they would be deeper, they would 
have more in them of experience outside the author’s own life or 
his capricious fancy. 

I have been trying to suggest today the full content of the 
term poet. I don’t think the poet is the greatest person in the 
world. I don’t know whether he is greater than a statesman or a 
scientist or a king or a president, or greater than a father, a 
mother, a son, a daughter, a teacher. Personally I do not think 
he is. He tends to be great when he knows that he isn’t greater 
than these other persons; when he remembers that they know 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Personal and Social Development Through 
Growth in Oral Communication 


Ann G. McGuinness* 


When I was asked to discuss with you one phase of 
language arts through which personal and social growth might 
be developed, oral communication was my first thought because 
it seems to me to be of first importance, perhaps because it is 
so much a part of daily living. As I have thought through my 
contribution to you, there have been times when I didn’t know 
whether I was considering the personal and social growth 
through communication or communication growth through per- 
sonal and social development, so allied, so interacting, and so 
interdependent is one upon the other, which is of course true of 
all the phases of human growth and the varied and numerous 
accompanying stimuli. 

I should like here to take a moment to remind you that 
personal and social development is the number one aim or goal 
of the so-called “new” school—the school in which the individual 
is free to grow as far as his capacities allow and under guidance 
which seeks to know him, to appreciate him, and to provide for 
him but never to dominate him nor to suppress him; the kind 
of school where a child feels free to say to the principal, as I 
heard a first grader, say a few days ago, “Mr. Nix, do you see 
the rhythm in my painting?” I am glad to see that those con- 
cerned with the field of English recognize this area as an im- 
portant part of the emerging curriculum. 

Personality development, or the realization of self, involves 
among other aspects integrated growth in intelligence, in free- 
dom from fears and worries, and in a normal amount of enthus- 
iasm. Healthy development of self advances healthy development 
of relationships with others, hence personal-social is but a 
hyphenated adjective to describe total development. 

Now what does oral language have to do with the further- 
ing of intelligence, the facing of facts, the release of fears, etc.? 
It has considerable to do with each and every aspect of person- 
ality growth. It is in the process of thinking, speaking, listening, 
—thinking, speaking, listening—through conversing, intro- 
ducing, discussing, planning, reporting, storytelling, telephoning, 
sharing, and leading that a child learns to express himself 
clearly, fluently, and effectively, or to say it in a shorter way, to 
build a language foundation: a language foundation, which, 
according to Boris Morkovin, in an article in the Elemen- 
tary English Review, “gives the child the key which he 





*Elementary Supervisor, Endicott. A statement presented at the 1951 Conference panel on 
‘Personal and Social Development Through Elementary Language Arts.” 
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must use to enter society, to initiate human relations, to asert 
himself and to make a success or failure of his life.”’ And as 
language growth affects the growth of any one phase of de- 
velopment, that phase, in turn, affects others and total per- 
sonality emerges. 

It is somewhat difficult to discuss the forms of oral com- 
munication apart from other areas of the language arts, just 
as in a classroom organized for living as well as learning it is 
difficult to see where language leaves off and some other area 
of the curriculum begins. But anyone who has observed chil- 
dren for as many years as I have cannot fail to note the con- 
fidence, poise, and naturalness with which today’s child in many 
school situations carries on a variety of forms of oral com- 
munication—a striking contrast to a not-too-far distant day 
when one spoke only when addressed and about what he or she 
was told to speak, or worse yet, but just as common, only when 
it was one’s turn to give an oral talk. Such practices in the 
name of oral communication did not result in personal, social, 
language growth, but they surely started many knees quaking 
and in my case that was a permanent learning. 

For oral communication to contribute to personality growth 
certain conditions must be met. Since it is an active, dynamic 
process it can be developed only in a permissive, democratic 
atmosphere which provides for the interests of the pupils and 
places their needs and worth above traditional academic ob- 
jectives. In such an environment the program will be organized 
to provide many direct, purposeful experiences as the bases for 
active, purposeful language experience. One learns to talk by 
talking, to think by thinking, to work with others by working 
with others, to lead by both leading and following, but none of 
these can be accomplished in a vacuum. Experiencing kindles 
interest, stirs the imagination, opens the way to thought, action, 
and communication. 

In such a climate where first graders visit classmates’ 
homes; then plan and make family living centers, where second 
graders watch ice cream made at the plant and actually taste it 
there; where third graders cook and serve a breakfast, it is 
easy to picture shy Mary saying to me, a visitor in first grade, 
“I brought this cover for the dresser”; and erratic Bobby, who 
has only a foster home, getting down on his knees to connect 
the lamp wire with a battery, lifting up his face to say with 
great pride in ownership and in achievement, “This is how the 
lamp lights and I can make a door bell ring, too.” A few months 
ago Mary was withdrawn and made not the slightest comment 
and Bobby’s conversation was scattered comments on family 
disturbances and his actions were bent to destroy whatever 
came to his eye. 
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No more competent hosts or hostesses ever graced a dining 
table than any one of the eight who presided at separate break- 
fast tables organized by pushing seats together, and kept their 
guests occupied with pleasant conversation as well as with nu- 
tritious food. Social amenities practiced early in such a setting 
cannot fail to become established. 


And then there is the fourth grade, which gets off to a 
pleasant start each day with a sharing period; the fifth grade, 
where during planning time, John, the chairman, faced resource- 
fully the fact that he must change his social studies topic on 
Yellowstone National Park when Charley said, “I’d like to re- 
port on Yellowstone because we are planning to go there this 
summer and I want to get things lined up and get some in- 
formation for family.” The alert chairman, already armed 
with material on the same region from last summer’s vacation, 
without the flicker of an eyelid or the muffing of a syllable re- 
plied, “I’ve been out there, and I’d rather read and learn about 
a different place, so I’ll report on the Grand Canyon.” 


I could go on and tell you about the sixth grade, where social 
studies topics are studied by committees whose rotating chair- 
men gain much language practice by showing visitors what their 
committee members are doing, where they get material and in- 
formation, and what they would do differently another time. 


Needless to point out to you that the teachers of these chil- 
dren are giving them opportunities for healthy adjustment in 
a climate in which the activities radiate the intelligence, creative 
ness, and adaptability of the teacher. 


In the schools which I represent we have been somewhat 
amazed by the way in which our science program, manipulative 
in character, has provided an incentive for oral expression. 
Right now, we are experimenting with home economics in the 
elementary school and we are finding that these experiences are 
also of a kind conducive to total growth. 


If maximum growth is to be obtained, there must be added 
a listening teacher who is sensitive not only to language needs 
but to emotional, social, and physical needs and recognizes the 
implication of what she hears and does something about it. 
Through discussion, reporting, sharing, dramatizing and all the 
other forms of communication our children are telling us how 
they understand the world and what goes on in it, how they 
feel about people and life around them, what they want—in 
short, why they behave as they behave. As their powers of ex- 
pression and understanding grow, they begin to have and to im- 
prove upon the ability to influence the thinking of others. Thus, 
through oral communication the child finds himself in both a 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Situations Leading to Written Expression 
Esther J. McKune* 


When we consider that phase of the language program 
called “Written Expression,” we must concern ourselves with 
many phases of the child development and educative process. 

We know that the child entering school has already made 
progress in two facets of language arts—mainly speaking and 
listening. During his school experiences, he learns to read and 
thus begins to develop a readiness for putting down ideas of 
his own that he wishes to express. He also is becoming more 
and more aware of situations that afford opportunities for 
writing. In fact, it has been found that most of the purposes mo- 
tivating written communication throughout life become apparent 
during the primary years. 

There are, however, certain readiness factors to be con- 
sidered when one thinks of written expression for the young 
child. 

We must first think of his physical development—his 
muscular coordination. Can he hold a pencil easily and form 
letters correctly? We must consider his educational readiness. 
How well has he developed the mechanics and skills involved in 
punctuation, spelling, capitalization? And then we must remem- 
ber his social or psychological development. The kind of begin- 
ning a child makes in the whole language arts program of the 
elementary school has a marked influence on his later life. 

As we think in terms of our approach to the language pro- 
gram, we find ourselves usually thinking in terms of oral ex- 
pression or written expression. It would be difficult to determine 
exact standards for time allotments for either oral or written 
language. However, as we examine, in our thinking, the stress 
put on written work as a part of our entire program in lan- 
guage, and then stop to consider that from 90-95% of the 
language activities of the typical adult utilize oral language 
abilities, we may realize a bit more fully the need for a re- 
vamping or adjusting of our language activities in the elemen- 
tary schools today. 

As we consider our use for written expression, we must not 
lose sight of the need for using the problem approach and real 
situations to lend meaning to our activities. There has been too 
much emphasis put upon the “how” to write when children have 
had nothing to write and have felt no need to write other than 
completing the teacher’s assignment or meeting school require- 
ments. 





*Elementary Supervisor, Canajoharie. A statement presented at the 1951 Conference panel 
on “A Continuous Developmental Program in Speaking and Writing.” 
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I am reminded of the teacher who had taken a group of 
sixth graders on an excursion to visit the museum. A day or two 
after the trip, the children wrote stories about their trip. The 
teacher remarked, “You know, I don’t believe that these chil- 
dren could write very good themes, but when they really have 
something to write about, they do a fine job.” How many of us 
have experienced a similar situation? 

The work in each of the content subjects should contribute 
to the language program. As we think over the many opportun- 
ities there are for writing reports and summaries, making notes 
and outlines, organizing bibliographies, keeping records or writ- 
ing letters along with the topics or units being studied in Social 
Studies or Science, we could compile an almost endless list of 
various types of language activities. It may be the group 
would like to visit the airport and must write letters to make 
arrangements. It may be a letter to a sick classmate. It may be 
a case such as the fifth grade group who, in studying about the 
early government of Virginia, wondered if the House of Bur- 
gesses still existed and wrote to the Governor to find an answer 
to their problem. The teacher later reported that when they 
came to business letters in their English texts, “it was a snap”! 
The children, fulfilling their need to gather information, had 
been exposed to correct form, punctuation, and style. That group 
learned because they wanted to. It wasn’t just an assignment! 

A great deal of emphasis has been given in recent years to 
that phase of our language program known as creative ex- 
pression. Creative writing affords the opportunity for all chil- 
dren to express their ideas and feelings in natural form. It, too, 
follows a natural sequence of development. The very young 
child will dictate his stories or poems for the teacher to write 
down. Gradually he develops the ability to copy what he has 
dictated—perhaps adding two or three items on his own. He is 
then about ready to begin his own writing with help from the 
teacher or a child who has made more rapid progress. Using this 
gradual approach, the child is soon able to write with increas- 
ing independence, so that by the time he is in the intermediate 
grades, he has fairly adequate mastery of the skills needed. 

Probably most important, above all, is the atmosphere main- 
tained within the classroom. What are some of the ways in 
which an environment conducive to creative expression may be 
developed? Surely we would agree that the teacher herself has 
much to do with this atmosphere. Is she sympathetic and 
patient? Has she created a feeling of comradeship and informal- 
ity? Is she alert and interested? Does she give encouragment? 
Is she aware of the needs and interests of her group? Does she 
plan a variety of activities and experiences for her class? Has 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Shared Responsibilities for Reading and Listening 
Ann Ottman* 


Jimmie lives and reads. Who is this Jimmie? He may be a 
member of your community or mine. But whoever he may be, 
there exists a responsibility of guiding this Jimmie in the com- 
plex problem of living and reading. Whose responsibility is this? 
I’d like to speak for a few minutes to the point that it is a shared 
responsibility—shared by parents, teachers, administrators, 
citizens of the community, producers of radio and television pro- 
grams and producers of books. 


As we speak about living and reading we also consider 
listening, since from babyhood it cannot be separated from the 
other process. Living and reading are both developmental and 
sequential. In living, an individual progresses from infancy to 
childhood and in reading from illiteracy to literacy. Both may 
be meaningless or dynamic as we make them. 


In infancy, babies begin to communicate through emotional 
reactions and through language. They know what “bow-wow” 
means who “mother” is. Babies begin their listening habits by 
hearing parents sing or say nursery rhymes. They then build a 
background of experience which they will later use in associating 
meaning with symbols. During early childhood their vocabularies 
grow amazingly and their background expands. They imitate 
the reading of adults and are great consumers of stories. In 
later childhood they develop an ability to interpret materials, be 
critical of what they read and distinguish real from fanciful— 
right from wrong. The adolescent uses his literature in solving 
problems and extending himself into the feelings and experiences 
of others. 


In pre-school years the parents must assume the respon- 
sibility of providing a rich background which is the first es- 
sential to reading and listening. Briefly Jimmie’s parents will 
read many stories to him—provide books for him to handle— 
will listen to him—answer his questions. One single statement 
of Miss Hahn will show us what experiences Jimmie’s parents 
must provide. She says, “We read with what we have seen and 
heard and smelled and tasted and felt.” 


When Jimmie enters schoo] the development of reading 
and listening abilities becomes a divided responsibility. Now 
the school and the teachers provide many of the experiences 
needed. What are those for which the teacher is responsible? 
Providing excursions for Jimmie and his friends—opportunities 
for oral discussion—work with clay, paint, etc.—games—drama- 





*Special Reading Consultant, Binghamton Public Schools. A statement presented at the 
1951 Conference panel on ‘“‘A Continuous Development Program in Reading and Listening.” 
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tization—listening to stories and poetry, handling books—these 
are some of the ways a responsible teacher makes rich experience 
come to the child. And perhaps the most important of all is the 
responsibility of the teacher in making the environment of the 
classroom inviting to reading. 

How is the administrator responsible for Jimmie’s reading 
and listening habits? One of the prime responsibilites is in the 
selection and provision of adequate reading materials. The ad- 
ministrator needs to help the teacher in the selection of basic 
reading series, supplementary material for pleasure and in the 
content field. He can help by providing facilities for evaluation. 
For if we know where we are then we can tell where we are go- 
ing. One of the important tasks of the administrator is inter- 
preting the reading program to the public. 

If this is well done—then Jimmie’s parents won’t say— 
“Jimmie has been in school six months and does not know his 
alphabet and can only read a little book or two.” Research has 
taught us much on the advisibility of a delayed reading program 
—for a certain percentage of first-graders. The teacher is well 
aware of this but because of the pressure from succeeding 
teachers and parents many are forced to put children into a 
formal reading program dispite their better judgment—and 
here is the beginning of many reading problems. The administra- 
tor is also responsible for initiating a program whereby there 
will be smooth articulation from level to level. 

Turning to the responsibility of the producers of book—all 
are cognizant of the dearth of easy, alive material with a low 
vocabulary load, to be used especially with those who have 
difficulty in reading. Here I cannot urge too strongly that par- 
ents and teachers become more vocal in demanding this material. 
In my own experience I have used three or four books recently 
published* which are fullfilling this need. The interest appeal is 
so strong and the reading so alive it is hard to believe that these 
children have been marked reading failures. Everyone recognizes 
the problems the publisher faces in supplying this demand. Per- 
haps if there were more easy books available written on the 
child’s interest fewer children would become comic-book addicts. 
A capable sixth-grader with a scientific mind with whom I’m 
working, is continually referring to weird comics. When asked 
why he reads them he answered,—“Why, they are modern—I 
like modern stuff—atoms and space!” 

With the advent of television, reaching out into distant com- 
munities, our citizens have a responsibility to demand better 
programs. 

By way of illustration I would like to refer to a program 
(Continued on page 38) 

*Surprise Island, Boxcar Children and The Six Robbins. 
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The Word and the Man 


William T. Beauchamp* 


An art teacher’s chance remark recently flashed a new light 
on an old problem: Why do trees in students’ themes almost in- 
variably “stand like sentinels”? I have known trees all aslant in 
reality, suggestive of town drunks on a Saturday night, reform 
so remarkably upon entering a theme that they might have 
passed for guards at Buckingham Palace. I have often paused 
in the act of writing “trite” or “cliché” in the margin to wonder 
just what was going on in the student’s mind—while his fingers 
were penning the words. 

The art teacher suggested an answer. The annual exhibit of 
the community school was in progress, and someone had just 
praised a high school student’s picture of a tree. 

“Yes, she agreed, with a tinge of irony. “I know that tree. 
It’s Tony Marciano’s. Tony has painted that same tree every 
year since he was in third grade.”’ She went on, to explain her 
irritation: Back in third grade, Tony had had an idea, an idea 
that came from looking at trees, and he had captured it tri- 
umphantly. The consequent praise, apparently, had gone to his 
head. From then on, that particular arrangement of color and 
line became Tony’s stereotype of a tree. “I doubt that he has 
ever looked at a real tree since,” she concluded. “He just goes 
on from year to year copying his stereotype.” 

Her remarks called to mind the trees in my college themes— 
“majestic,” “stately,” “standing like sentinels’”—and, of course 
(and especially) all the common, undistinguished generality of 
which they were examples. They were trite, beyond a doubt; but 
was that all? Did they spring from a limited vocabulary, or 
from a lack of observations to express? Were they clichés, or 
stereotypes? 

If Tony, at college, writes the way he paints—substituting 
verbal for graphic stereotypes—will he need more composition, 
focusing on the best words in the best order; or will he need sub- 
jects that will help his observation—for example, a laboratory 
course under an Agassiz, who found the pencil the best of eyes? 
If he needs the latter, and we set him to work building vocabu- 
lary—acquiring words for which he has fuzzy corresponding 
ideas—will we be doing him service? Will we be enlightening 
an understanding, or merely teaching a parrot to talk! 

Most likely, Tony’s vocabulary will also be at fault, since, 
as we are coming to see, observation and vocabulary are prac- 
tically inseparable. Would a few courses in literature help him? 





*Professor of English, State Teachers College, Geneseo. A statement presented at the 1951 
Conference panel on “Personal and Social Development Through Elementary Language 
Arts.” 
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They might, if only Tony could read. The chances are, unfortun- 
ately, that Tony is one of the many non-readers “created,” Mr. 
Salt tells us, by our schools. I am not sure we can blame the 
schools. Had Tony lived in days of good Queen Bess, with Biron, 
Armado and Holofernes glorying in their silken terms precise, 
their congruent epithetons and even their inkhorn terms, he 
would have revelled in words with the rest, stored up new and 
choice ones in his copy book, and never have used one where two 
would do. 

But Tony has grown up in an age linguistically impover- 
ished. Ten to one, anthropologists tell us, he is a third, second, or 
even a first generation American. His family will have changed 
its languages habits within a generation or two and is still, in 
consequence, suffering from linguistic instablity. Most of the 
words that pour in upon him through the mass communications 
of press and radio are drawn from a vocabulary limited to the 
least common denominator of the various linguistic groups of our 
heterogeneous population. Even his textbooks are revised down- 
ward to his linguistic level. Add the effects of movies and comics, 
and it becomes apparent that our entire culture is responsible 
for the non-reading Tony. 

But regardless of what produced him, he is here. Tony is 
here, while many of the values he needs, and which we need him 
and his generation to have, are there, in the literature of ages 
that knew no word counts. And between him and them lies a 
barrier of words. 

From the point of view of the Elementary Language Arts, 
the relevant question is not What can we do for Tony? but What 
could we have done for him? How could we have directed his 
perceptions, sharpened them, increased their range, associated 
them with their appropriate names? How could we have kept 
his observation awake, instead of letting it slumber on a bed 
of undistinguished stereotypes? In this aspect of education, in 
the control of perceptions, Dewey tells us, we have as yet little 
or no art. Yet it is “fundamental.” And with regard to accurate 
naming, and its bearing on the quality of Tony’s subsequent 
though, an often quoted passage from Charles S. Peirce will 
bear quoting again: 

The warp and woof of all thought—is symbols, and 

the life of thought and science is the life inherent 

in symbols; so that it is wrong to say that a good 

language is important to good thought, merely; for 

it is the essence of it. 
Since most language habits are developed in childhood, this 
places the elementary teacher at the helm of education. When 
we realize her importance, and enable her to steer a better 
course, fewer trees will “stand like sentinels.” 
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The English Program for the Fourth High School Year 
George W. Norvell* 


Eighteen months ago, a bulletin dealing with the new 
English program for the twelfth year was completed by a com- 
mittee of New York State teachers, approved by the Director of 
Secondary Education of the State Department of Education, and 
send forward for printing. 

One of the problems which had faced the committee was 
this: How can the proposed program be made flexible enough 
to meet the needs of the small high school where there is only one 
class in the twelfth grade, composed of students of greatly vary- 
ing interests and abilities, and at the same time be adaptable to 
the situation in the large school where the enrollment permits 
students of like interests to choose an elective consonant with 
those interests? The problem was met by providing (for ex- 
ample, in speech) several units in the subject, each of which 
could be used independently in a class where speech work was 
to be one only of several areas studied, or could be used as a 
whole to provide a full semester’s elective. This “building-block” 
plan which makes it easy for a teacher to build a course to meet 
the needs of his present class, makes it equally easy to complete- 
ly rebuild the course for his next group. 

One of the plans suggested in the bulletin is the use of a 
“Self-made Student Inventory” designed to accomplish two im- 
portant purposes: (1) to lead the student to make a careful 
examination of his own strong points and weaknesses in the 
whole area of communication, and (2) to assist the teacher in 
planning a particular semester’s work to genuinely meet the 
needs and interests of all members of the class. Each student 
prepares his inventory in duplicate. Thus he is able periodically 
to check with the teacher his progress toward his self-defined 
goal of leaving high school as well prepared as may be to meet 
the many challenges in communication: speaking, writing, read- 
ing, observing and listening. 

Any individual who is to lay claim to being educated ten 
years after he leaves schoo] must have formed the reading habit. 
Without that habit, the school’s valedictorian will find himself a 
few years after graduation both ignorant and incapable of ade- 
quately discharging his duties as a citizen. Much can still be 
done in the twelfth year to improve reading skills and habits. 
Much can be done to help the student read the newspapers and 
the magazine effectively, and to know the periodicals that have 
meaning for him. Much can be done to help him discriminate in 





*Supervisor of English, New York State Education Department. A statement presented at 
the 1951 Conference panel on “English Objectives for Terminal Students.” 
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Regents Examinations: Incubus or Instrument? 
Richard K. Corbin* 


The Regents Examination in English is a good test of its 
kind—in fact, I know of few better. It is, I believe, carefully 
though not scientifically constructed. The objections I am about 
to raise are not to the test but to the conditions it has engendered 
through the years in the teaching of English in our State. 

Set up as an experiment about 75 years ago for the purpose 
of giving schools and colleges a device for measuring college 
aptitude, the nature and purpose of the Regents test has not 
changed materially in the intervening years, though the situa- 
tion that bred it has. For today, as we well know, the high 
school is no longer a “college preparatory” school for the gifted 
few, but has become a gathering place for “all of the children 
of all the people.” It is our job as teachers to pick these children 
up where they are and to advance them as far as they can go, 
with the facilities at hand. The majority of our students, we 
know, are not going to college, yet in many schools throughout 
the state all students, regardless of educational and vocational 
plans or ability, are forced to try the Regents examination. 


This is a wasteful and unnecessary procedure. In the first 
place, few if any colleges today rely upon the Regents examina- 
tion results in choosing their students. Almost all of the first 
line colleges today require their applicants to take tests of their 
own devisement or the much more reliable and scientifically de- 
signed College Entrance Board Examinations. The lesser col- 
leges, despite some pretences to the contrary, are not so con- 
cerned with the academic rating of their applicants as they are 
in maintaining adequate registrations. In other words, if we ac- 
cept the Regents examination only for its original intent, we are 
indulging in a needless and expensive duplication of effort. 


Unfortunately, this is not the worst feature of the Regents 
test system. Through the years the State examination has de- 
veloped into a venerable tradition that impedes rather than aids 
the development of effective teaching programs in the individual 
schools. For the laymen of our state, with little conception of the 
problems of language that we now face in this time of mass 
media and universal school attendance, have almost complete 
faith in the Regents examination as an irreproachable measure of 
scholastic achievement and ability. Inevitably, in this situation, 
the teacher feels a tremendous community pressure and too 
often permits the “regents tradition” rather than the need of 


*Chairman, English Department, Peekskill High School. A statement presented at the 1951 
Conference panel on “The Place of Regents Examinations in the Emerging English Cur- 
riculum.” 
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Editorial Notes and News 


Editor—Strang Lawson 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 





Vol. II FALL, 1951 No. 1 


1951 CONFERENCE. The Council is to be congratulated on a second 
Conference even more successful than our first. Thanks to all who con- 
tributed— and apologies to the panel Consultants, whose anonymity on the 
printed program was a mischance. We have not yet found the perfect 
formula of space and timing, but are working on it. Send your suggestions 
for improvement to Dr. Joseph Mersand, who will be program chairman for 
1952. ree 
1952 CONFERENCE. Put the date on your calendar now: May 2-3, 1952, 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse. 

* * * 
LACK OF SPACE cramps the Record too. We offer you slightly contracted 
versions of Dora V. Smith and Mark Van Doren, and a selection of Panel 
talks. Angela V. Broening’s “The Challenge of Individual Differences” 
proved to be quite a challenge to transcribe. There is no denying that she 
said what we print, but we found it quite impossible to translate the 
presence and wit that kept you chuckling all the time. 

* * * 
ENGLISH AND HUMAN PERSONALITY is the theme of the 1951 An- 
nual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, Cincinnati, 
November 20-24. We hope a large number can attend from New York 
State. Have you renewed your membership in the national organization, 
with which we are affiliated? Its publications are invaluable to every 
English teacher. 

+e * a 
REGIONAL MEETINGS. Dr. Lou LaBrant will be the speaker at the 
October meeting of the Westchester County English Council, at Peekskill 
High school, October 1, 8 p. m. Members of neighboring English faculties 
are cordially invited to attend. Dr. David H. Moskowitz and Dr. Joseph 
Mersand will speak at the November meeting. 

Professor May Hill Arbuthnot of Western Reserve University ad- 
dressed the May meeting of the Chautauqua County Conference of the New 
York State English Council, organized by County Chairman Mildred A. 
Dawson. Under Professor Dawson’s energetic leadership her County leads 
the State in Council membership increase. 

Reading, Usage, and Curriculum Revision were the subjects of talks 
by George F. Castore, Harold C. Newton, Leo L. Rockwell, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth J. Drake at the June regional meeting held at Colgate University. 

Deborah Elkins of Yale University and William E. Vickery, Director 
of the Center for Community Studies were speakers at the two-day Work- 
shop in Intergroup Education for High-School English Teachers, organ- 
ized by Miss Mary E. Conklin of New York State Teachers College (AlI- 
bany, August). 

Strang Lawson is one of the scheduled speakers at the March, 1952 
meeting of the Binghamton Secondary Council of Teachers of English, 
on “High School English as we see it in College.” 
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; Such regional meetings are one of the best ways of promoting our 
objectives. If you want speakers, write to your Council officers. 
* * + 
NYSEC MONOGRAPHS. There is a brisk sale of Council Monographs, at 
15c for single copies, 10c in sets of ten or more. Order from the authors: 


No. 1. Junior Research Project (a Series of Worksheets for use in the 
Junior or Senior year of High School or the Freshman year 
of College), by Richard K. Corbin, Peekskill High School, Peek- 
skill, New York. 

No. 2. Making an Inexpensive Sound Film (a Group Project), by 
Richard G. Decker, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady, 
New York. 

No. 3. Group Dynamics in the Idea-Centered Curriculum (for teachers 
and pupils in Junior and Senior High School), by Mary E. 
Holleran, East Junior High School, Binghamton, New York. 

Other Council Monographs are in preparation. 

a Ok ok 


DICTIONARY OF CURRENT AMERICAN USAGE. The NCTE Com- 
mittee on Current English Usage plans to publish such a dictionary, and 
invites your suggestions: What typical items or types of items do you 
think should be included? Should each entry offer historical background, or 
current usage information, or the supporting evidence for such information, 
or recommendation of a particular form, or all of these items? How should 
this dictionary differ from existing books which in one way or another 
treat American usage? What should be the size of the dictionary? Send 
your answers to these questions to Professor Harold B. Allen, Department 
of English, University of Minnesota. 
* * * 


THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT promises early publication 
of the Manuel of 12th year High School English. Dr. George W. Norvell’s 
The Reading Interests of Young People (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1950) 
should also be useful to many teachers. 

+ * a” 


THE RECORD apparently continues to make a good impression. One of 
our Spring articles was reprinted in The Independent School Bulletin, the 
publication of the Secondary Education Board. We are listed in the April, 
1951 issue of the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, are adding us to their Union List of Serials. 

* 7 + 


MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTION. If any of your friends fail to re- 
ceive their copies of this issue, ask them to confirm their status by forward- 
ing $1.00 to the Treasurer. The Conference registration fee helped to pay 
the cost of the May meeting, but did not cover membership dues for 
1951-52. 
a * * 
FORM AND SUBSTANCE. Please send the Editor your comments on 
our change of format, and on the contents of this issue. We need, also, a 
steady flow of brief articles. 
a ~ * 

REGENTS. The chief points made by Associate Commissioner Harry V. 
Gilson in the Spring English Record (“Regents Examinations—State 
Policy and Program’) have since been amplified in a State Education De- 
partment Bulletin to Superintendents and Principals. This document should 


be carefully studied by teachers and administrators. 
a = s 
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THANKS from the 1951 Conference program committee to the students 
of Peekskill High School, Binghamton Vocational School, Amherst Central 
High School, and Julia Richmond High School, Manhattan, for their help 
in clerical work. 

* * * 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE will meet at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, 9:30 a. m. Saturday, October 27. Council members are invited to 
forward to the President items to be placed on the agenda. 

* A * 


CURRICULUM STUDY 

Harold C. Newton, Chairman of the Curriculum Committee, reports 
as follows: 

“The Steering Committee of your Curriculum Committee now has a 
county committee chairman in each of fifty-two counties, many of whom 
have reported working organizations. From them we have received over 
two hundred reports of classroom situations which we are now circulating 
among Steering Committee members, each of whom will rate all of them. 
We shall try to report in the Fall to all Council members the values we 
find in those reports which are rated highest. 

To date two strong tendencies are obvious: 

1. Toward pupil-planning of group undertakings that create situa- 
tions demanding use of English skills and motivating pupils 
strongly to develop them for use. 

2. Toward use of any subject matter that is personally and socially 
valuable, whether “English” according to tradition or not. 

We find many reports that seem to be evidence of efforts in one or 
both of these directions but which seem to be submitted by teachers un- 
able but yearning to break with tradition and go farther in both directions. 

To such teachers especially we hope our reports will be helpful. 

Will all county and local committee chairmen and members who read 
this statement help us maintain continuity of personnel in activity in 
both city and local groups? Whenever one has to drop out will he, himself, 
secure a successor, turn over to him all records and notify the chairman 
to whom he is responsible?” 





SITUATIONS LEADING TO WRITTEN EXPRESSIONS—Continued 


she provided an adequate reading environment? 

A great deal has been done, recently, with the use of creative ex- 
pression as a means of therapy. 

Anything which has originality and a bit of the writer in it could 
be considered creative—whether a poem, a story, a play, or a letter. It is 
not so much a question of the teacher providing new materials as it is a 
problem of her helping the child become aware of the already existing 
materials which he may call forth and use. 

Those of you who have watched the joy and pride on a small child’s 
face when he has created in words something of his very own, cannot 
doubt the value of time well spent. 

In conclusion, it seems pertinent to investigate our own thinking and 
our own situations regarding these points: 

1. How much of the language program is devoted to written work? 

2. What kind of atmosphere or approach is used to inspire meaning- 

ful language expression? 

3. In what ways is written expression made meaningful? 

4. How much emphasis in the language program is given to creative 

expression? 
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Mr. George W. Dawson 


It is with deep regret that The Record announces the death 
on July 7 of Mr. George W. Dawson, of Manhasset, first sec- 
retary of the State Council. Mr. Dawson was a member of the 
group which, at the National Council meeting held in Buffalo 
in 1949, launched the State Council. He served as secretary on 
the interim organization committee and in May 1950 was chosen 
as the Council’s first elected secretary. Mr. Dawson’s foresight 
and executive ability won him the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues and contributed in a large measure to the suc- 
cessful formation of the New York State English Council. 
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REGENTS EXAMINATION: INCUBUS OR INSTRUMENT—Continued 


her students to dictate what and how she shall teach. Visible 
evidence of this condition is found in the unhealthy number of 
Regents review books that find their markets each year and in 
the unbelievable number of valuable teaching hours—stretching 
into months, in many cases—that are devoted to “reviewing for 
the regents.” In a number of schools, where the community it- 
self might willingly relinquish the Regents tradition, educa- 
tionally inept administrators maintain the inviolability of the 
system, finding in such devices as the publication of the Regents 
results, for instance, an effective weapon with which to intimi- 
date their teachers. Happily, this vicious practice is on the wane. 

In fairness to the State Department, I understand that the 
gentlemen charged with the writing and administration of the 
English examination regard it more as a supervisory device than 
as a reliable measure of achievement. To this I again take issue. 
In my opinion, the calibre of the teachers of English in this 
state has risen in recent years to the point where as a group we 
have the professional pride and capacity to take our supervision 
in a more direct and less costly manner. I do not think that most 
of us require coercion to carry out supervisory suggestions. I 
believe there are few schools in the State today that are not 
capable of developing their own programs of English in terms 
of their local needs or that are not willing to follow out intelli- 
gent suggestions from Albany. Led by the experts of our State 
Department, our excellent teacher training colleges, and our 
outstanding university schools of education, we in New York 
State are certainly blessed with facilities for professional ad- 
vancement. 

It seems to me that the State Department itself has 
recognized the current problem in several ways. The English 
Syllabus of 1928, for the most part, was a liberal, forward- 
looking statement, surpassed only by the Elementary Bulletin 
on Communication Arts released last year. The recent recom- 
mendation for a revised 12th year program (which implies, ob- 
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viously, revisions throughout the English curriculum) has pro- 
vided us with a means for real progress. 

But all of these forward-looking steps are hampered and, 
in some communities, nullified by the still existent Regents ex- 
amination—about which the Department seems hesitant to take 
constructive action. For one of the most undesirable by-products 
of the Regents system is the inevitable division which it creates 
in any school that attempts to build a dual-level program for the 
benefit of its less talented or economically less fortunate students. 
Though we free some students from the necessity of the Regents 
tests, we turn about and saddle them with a negative situation, 
for we are immediately forced to think in terms of “Regents” 
and “non-Regents” groups. And in the minds of teachers and 
students alike the label “non-Regents” takes on a dangerous 
social connotation. Throughout the state, more and more schools 
are splitting their student bodies on this unrealistic and un- 
democratic basis. The necessity for enriching the program of the 
better student is unquestionable, but the problem is too complex 
to solve with any such facile classification as ‘“regents—non- 
regents’ —which in most cases means merely “regents” and 
“watered-down regents” programs. 

Finally, perhaps the most practical yet least explored 
charge against the Regents examination system is its cost. I 
have not been able to obtain an estimate of what this amounts 
to, but a little simple arithmetic indicates that the money in- 
vested each year in the preparation, administration, and cor- 
rection of the State examinations must reach a staggering figure. 
And for what is this money paid: what is the return on this in- 
vestment? The examination is not used to any extent to de- 
termine college entrance qualifications; it merely duplicates the 
C.E.B. examinations. It is not a standardized test by which we 
can measure and compare accurately the results of either a 
school or a student to a norm. It is not a reliable, scientific in- 
strument by which to measure student achievement—since ob- 
servably a 65, a 75, or even an 85 does not guarantee a business 
firm or a college that it is obtaining a competent speaker and 
writer of English. It is not an aid to the student in his efforts 
to master English, since it comes at the end of his English course 
rather than at a time when evaluation might prove helpful. 

Would it not be far more economical—and far more effec- 
tive, from the point of view of good teaching—to invest this 
money, time, and effort in a series of scientifically constructed 
and reliably standardized tests that could be used, not once, but 
many times over a long period? Such tests would provide 
teachers with information they sorely need, not at the end when 
it is too late, but during the process of teaching the student to 
use more effectively his native language? 
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Some Current Issues in English Instruction 
Helene W. Hartley* 


Wherever changing conditions call for new procedures, or 
where it is necessary to adapt the old to purposes not originally 
foreseen, there issues abound. At present, teachers of English at 
every level of instruction are faced with such change and with 
new requirements. Out of consequent uncertainties, three issues 
appear as both general and crucial. 

The first concerns the relation of English to other areas of 
the curriculum. Shall it be taught as a separately organized 
subject, with its own specialized purposes, its own unique con- 
tribution to the sum total of the educated person? Or shall it 
be taught in conjunction with other subjects to which it is 
clearly related in content or purpose? 


For example, is literature so clearly a record of man’s 
progress as he seeks to evolve a society and a culture that it can 
be best interpreted in the light of history and the social sciences? 
Is it, even, a means by which these sciences of society can be 
taught? Or is literature so closely allied with the other fine arts, 
through which men from the beginning have sought to convey 
their perceptions of truth and beauty, that it can best be under- 
stood and appreciated when studied with the other arts? 

Again, is effective control of speaking and writing best 
to the end of improvement in general? For example, is the 
“composition,” the “oral topic,”’ presented as a basis for general 
criticism, the best route to effectiveness? Or are these skills 
better acquired as modes of communication in situations re- 
quiring them—where need for effectiveness is clearly felt, where 
the means for achieving it in that particular situation are studied 
and practiced, and where successful communication, or the 
failure of it, provides an immediate and genuine evaluation 
base? What situations in each area of the curriculum and in the 
activities of the school provide such opportunity to learn to 
speak and write effectively? 


These are but a few facets of this first basic issue—English 
as a separate subject, organized for study according to its own 
subdivisions of content and skill, or English taught in the con- 
text of related areas of the curriculum that provide interpreta- 
tion and motive beyond what can be provided through English 
alone. 

At all levels of instruction experimentation in integrating 
English with other subjects is taking place. In the elementary 
grades, large units of instruction require that techniques of 
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speaking, writing, and reading be taught in order to carry out 
the larger purpose of the unit or project. In the high school, 
integration of English with the social sciences is perhaps most 
generally undertaken. Here experience has demonstrated that a 
mere fitting together of one course of study with another, if 
either is formalized or functionless, can accentuate futility. 
Integration must start with a fresh and realistic consideration 
of outcomes to be sought and of the way by which the related 
subject matters can be used to achieve these ends, with a vitaliz- 
ing of each. In such integrations the dreaded “handmaiden role”’ 
of either subject fill not become an issue. In colleges, too, par- 
ticularly where general education is sought, English instruction 
is being provided through broad courses in communications, the 
humanities, and in social areas such as American life and 
culture. 


A second issue is closely allied with the first. Shall we cease 
to concern ourselves primarily with the mastery of English, 
alone or through integration with other subjects, and instead 
regard it as a vast reservoir of skills and values and insights to 
be used along with many others in meeting the basic social and 
individual needs of students? Shall reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening be used as means for learning how to succeed in 
family life, in coming to grips with the economic world, in 
solving one’s emotional conflicts, in improving human relations? 
Out of such proposals arise the core-curriculum and _ life- 
adjustment programs. 

Aside from these questions that concern the English cur- 
riculum, a third issue, or group of issues, centers around the 
question of how. By what content and by what procedures, what- 
ever the curriculum design, can the values and skills of English 
be acquired? For example, shall classic or modern literature be 
stressed? What is the value of a systematic study of the struc- 
ture, or grammar, of our language? How can understanding of 
language as a social force be gained? What place have radio, 
motion pictures, television in English instruction? To what ex- 
tent can pupils plan their work and evaluate it? 


In meeting issues such as these, there is almost equal danger 
in a timid or closed-minded adherence to familiar practice and in 
too quick acceptance of half-understood concepts. A thoughtful 
analysis of problems, of purposes and objectives; acquaintance 
with recent scholarship that gives more profound understanding 
of the nature of our subject; use of the results of careful ex- 
perimentation ; exchange of experience; and most of all a sincere 
attempt to try, and test, and weigh—through such approaches 
rather than mere verbal controversy will solution of current 
issues emerge. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES—Continued 


read each one as a communication telling you about the writer. If you 
ever get a dull piece of writing from a student, it is due to mis-education. 
To every human being writing should be as engaging an experience as 
talking—as talking when you are talking about something that matters. 
The challenge of individual differences in terms of writing is the challenge 
of getting to know each student you teach as an individual, to know his 
interest, his anxieties, his past failures and successes, and what’s on his 
mind now. In the right kind of classroom situation you get personalized 
communication that reveals those concerns. 


Even ’way back in kindergarten you can find out things about the 
individual children if you are alert. I want to read to you a piece of a 
little play that some youngsters were doing in the corner of the kinder- 
garten over by the playhouse one morning. Of course it was spontaneous. 
This is what happened: 


Audrey says: “I am the mother” and Valerie says: “Why not the 
biggest for the mother, I am the biggest,” and Sandy says: “No, you 
are just out of High School.” Valerie: “No, I am the mother.” Sandy: 
“Mothers are medium size, you are too big, mothers are next to the 
biggest.” Frances: “You can be the teacher of the school.” Sandy: “Caro- 
line is the mediumist.” (You know what the linguists would say? That 
child in the kindergarten has the sense of the comparative. If we live 
long enough this may even come into style.) Caroline is the mediumist 
she says, she is the mother, and Doris is the littlest, she is the baby. 
Audrey: “They all go to school.” She is the teacher, pointing to Valerie; 
“She goes to school, we don’t go to school, we stay at home.” Frances: 
“Where will I go?” Audrey “You are supposed to go to college. College is 
over there.” Caroline: “Now father,” pointing to one of the boys, “You 
stay here until) breakfast, after breakfast then you go to work. You can 
read the paper now.” (See the home life?) Frances: “This is the school, 
now come over here. Here is the teacher. Where is that teacher gone? 
Come over here, Valerie, this is the school.” (You notice her personality 
as well as her language and her ideas.) Caroline: “Now get the break- 
fast. Here Sandy, you break the eggs for me—open the door, get me a 
spoon. No, father, don’t come out yet, breakfast isn’t ready. Oh, I haven’t 
any milk. Come here, Sandy, go to the store for me, get me two quarts 
of milk.” Frances: “Where is my teacher?” Audrey: “You’re in college, 
you don’t have a teacher.” Frances: “I don’t want to be in college, I 
want to go over to school where there are some other people.” (She is not 
one of those isolationists.) Jimmie, who is the father, says: “Is break- 
fast ready yet? I will be late for work.” Have you ever heard that? 
Caroline says: “No father, suppose you make a fire,” and he goes over 
to make the fire, and Bobby, who is the grandfather, says: “I love to sit 
at the fire and toast my toes” and Caroline says: “Come on everybody, 
breakfast is ready,” and then she says to Caroline: “Use your napkin, baby, 
you will get cereal on your dress and I just ironed it yesterday,” and 
Doris says: “Yes, mother,” and Jimmie says: “My, my, what lovely 
pancakes.” (Would you like to marry him if you could, girls? He notices 
the kind of food and he compliments the overworked wife who is doing 
the cooking.) Audrey: “Oh, I dropped mine on the floor.” Caroline: 
“Don’t eat it—don’t eat it, here is another.” Jimmie: “Well, goodbye 
everybody, I have to go to work, I’ll catch the bus.” Caroline: “Come 
children, you must go to school. Do you have your news?” (See, it’s 
a modern school.) “Do you have your news? Be good children and watch 
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the patrol boys.” The children all call “Goodbye, Mother.” Frank, who is 
the postman, steps up and puts a letter in the mail box. Bobby runs to get 
the letter and then says: “Maybe it is for me” and then he looks at it. 
“Just a bill,” and he tosses it to one side—(kindergarten). Caroline: “I 
will have to wash the dishes. Oh, how I hate to wash dishes,” and she 
starts to hum. All the children and the father come home again and she 
says to all of them “It isn’t time for you to come home, I am just doing 
the breakfast dishes.” 

So, as children play together, as they talk, as they read, as they write, 
they provide us with information about their interests and individual 
needs. They would be learning a lot about English even if they didn’t 
come to school, but in the time they are with us they can learn more 
quickly, more permanently, more effectively, how to speak, to read, to 
write, to listen, and to look, with discrimination, taste, and ability to 
communicate. In doing this job we can find definite aids in questionnaires, 
tests, and inventories; but let’s not forget: get to know the children. 

One important device any teacher can use is grouping children within 
a class, to teach them better than keeping them all together. We used to 
think we were meeting individual needs if, after giving standardized tests, 
we formed a “homogeneous” group by cutting off the extremes. But you 
can make a group homogeneous with respect to one factor and they will 
still be different with respect to most other factors; even with “homo- 
geneous” grouping the teacher still has to individualize the work within 
the group. 

Even if you could afford it, you wouldn’t want one teacher for every 
pupil. That illusion of Mark Hopkins on one end of a log, and one student 
on the other, might have been appropriate for a rustic age, but in our kind 
of society we have to learn to work together. Language is social behavior, 
and you must teach language in social situations corresponding to those of 
real life. We should separate into small or large groups, the length of 
time depending on interest and instructional need. I learned early, from 
my own mistakes, that each group should have some common interest to 
begin with, that the youngsters themselves should help to plan group ac- 
tivity, and that until you have developed pupil leadership it’s best not to 
have too many groups at -ne time. 

The great challenge to the teacher is to remain awake—that is, 
alert to the clues of readiness for experience, helpful in getting young 
people to associate words with non-verbal experience, appreciative of their 
attempts at communication, responsive to their needs and interests. 

The job of teaching the language arts is one of releasing the individ- 
ual’s language potential, of cultivating his talents, of correcting his im- 
perfections. We should try to develop in him attitudes favorable to 

1. lively conversation and correspondence— 

2. reading as a study procedure and a source of recreation— 

3.courteous and discriminating listening, to capture the speaker’s 

meaning, to sense his purpose, and to remember accurately what- 
ever the listener may wish to remember. 

4. speaking, for all the occasion and all the listeners are worth— 

5. observing, with all his senses alert to the significant and the beau- 

tiful in life and in art. 





Annual Meeting of N.C.T.E., Cincinnati, Ohio, November 
20-24, 1951. 

Notice to members: Notify the Secretary and your local 
postmaster immediately of any change of address, either school 
or home. 
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OLD TRUTHS AND NEW DIRECTIONS—Continued 


I picked up a paper in Los Angeles. It gives a good example of the 
way in which, I think, reading must be taught in a democracy. A member 
of the School Board in Los Angeles wrote, in paragraph 1: “We are going 
to give up progressive education.” Now it is not enough for a reader in 
the United States to know what those words say. The reader must say, 
“Progressive education—that is a weasel word. Nobody knows what it 
means, but everybody uses it to cover up the absence of critical intelligence.” 
The reader must demand of that writer that she say what practices she 
sponsors and what practices she deplores. 


Her second paragraph said: “We are giving up hand work for critical 
thinking.” Now the reader mhst say to himself, “The last 25 years have 
seen excellent material coming constantly from the press on the subject 
of critical thinking.” And then he must say, “Most of that material came 
out of an organization called the Progressive Education Association.” 

Her third paragraph was, “We must go back to good old-fashioned 
discipline,” and her fourth paragraph was, “We must demand inner 
sanctions of conduct in place of external control.” The reader must say, 
“If I believe paragraph three I cannot believe paragraph four—and vice 
versa.” 

Her fifth point was, “We must go back to the good old style religion,” 
and her grand climax was, “We must stand pat on the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Merely getting the thought from the printed page is not enough for 
the citizens of a democracy. We must go forward into the realm of critical 
examination of what is said and we must demand of boys and girls in 
school a kind of personal integrity and a kind of clarity of thinking which 
will reduce the possibility of our having articles like this in our major 
newspapers written by people who are on the School Boards of this 
country. 

I don’t have time to talk about the place of the mass modes of com- 
munication in the English program but I have just hinted at the im- 
portance of this kind of teaching in relationship to the reading of news- 
papers, magazines and to listening to the radio. Certainly any program 
in the language arts today must raise these two questions: “What are 
the language processes of democracy?” and, “What responsibility must the 
program in the language arts take for the wise use of our mass modes 
of communication?” We are fond of quoting that introduction to the 
charter for UNESCO which talks about gaining control of the minds of 
men. Forces all over the world are trying to gain control over the minds 
of men. Some of them are good and some of them are bad, and unless 
we train the minds of men to examine critically what comes over the radio 
and through other mass modes of communication, we cannot hope to have 
democracy continue to function in our country. 


I should like to call attention to one other aspect of that same prob- 
lem and that is that at the base of democratic living is associative living, 
the ability to think together about problems, to respect the other fellow’s 
judgment and to use the contribution of each one in coming out with a 
better conclusion than any one of us could have thought of alone. That is 
what your organization stands for, that is what the National Council of 
Teachers of English stands for. In how many class rooms in English in 
this nation are boys and girls learning that technique? It is not something 
to be studied for two weeks, it is something to be practiced and studied 
every time ideas are presented and discussed in the class room. 
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I have been trying to show that we stand for decisions based upon 
reflection and thought rather than upon fixed standards of absolute author- 
ity. Now may I make a transition from that idea into the problem of the 
teaching of language. In the same way we are losing some of the fixed 
standards of absolute authority in the teaching of language. Many a time 
seniors in my University say to me, “Well, since I have really studied the 
historical development of the English language I don’t know what to be- 
lieve.” That, I suppose, is because so many half truths or untruths have 
been taught about the language. 


We have always stood for clarity of speech and clarity of written 
expression as basic to all language instruction; but over the years we 
have learned through research and scholarship a good many things about 
how to achieve that clarity that were not so well known two hundred 
years ago. We know that language is a social instrument. We know that 
usage changes constantly, that it differs from one part of the country 
to another, that it differs from one social level to another, and that al- 
together it is not a fixed thing which we can pin down and hand out to 
boys and girls in the class room. One of the things that we have worked 
on hardest in the National Council volume which we hope will be out 
in time for the November meeting is to get a sane presentation of this 
problem. We have a 35-page chapter on the subject written by three 
people. 


First of all, Dr. Pooley has written a description of linguistic trends to 
show what is happening to language. It is easy to stand on the pinnacle 
of the centuries and let language change but it is much harder to allow 
it to go out from our grasp within our own decade, and the only way in 
which language can change is decade by decade. Therefore we are trying 
to help boys and girls to observe linguistic change—to note, for example, 
that “slow” and “slowly” are equally good in the sentence, “Drive slow” 
or “Drive slowly”; that the distinction between them is not a grammatical 
one, but it is a matter of the rhythm of the sentence. We have to show 
that “it is me” is used in good conversational English, that “It is I’’ is 
formal and must be used from the platform of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. (But I ask you to find me a situation in which I or 
anyone else would have occasion to say “It is I” from the platform of 
the National Council of Teachers of English!) 


We are concerned with the way in which the pronoun behaves in our 
day and we are concerned with developing proper use of it. It interests 
me, for example, that it is a much greater crime to say, “He gave the 
tickets to me and my brother” than it is to say, “He gave the tickets to 
my brother and I.” Obviously, there are social factors involved that are 
quite as important as linguistic factors. 


Another thing that we are observing with great interest is the way 
in which the pronoun “whom” is losing that “m” in many instances. The 
noun has long ago lost its accusative endings, but when that poor pro- 
noun tries to follow suit we all rise up in protest. Dr. Fries tells us that 
in the English language we substitute position in the sentence for case, 
that the subject position is the opening of the sentence, and that therefore 
when we say, “Who did you ask?” we are simply following the custom in 
English today, considering the first word in the sentence as related to a 
subject position. So we are beginning to say, “Who did you ask?” but under 
no circumstances may we say, “To who did you send the invitation?” Now 
those things seem to have no rhyme or reason in them unless one has done 
considerable linguistic study, but there is a law, there is a standard by 
which these things are changing. One of the things that we are trying to 
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do is to become intelligent about the changes so that we may hand them 
on to our students. 

A second part of our chapter on grammar in the Council study was 
done by Luella Cook, who is one of the best grammar teachers in the 
country. She has tried to explain our stand on the question of organizing 
grammar psychologically instead of logically; in other words, starting 
with talking and writing, and discovering in speech and writing the kinds 
of difficulties children have, then teaching at the point of difficulty the 
things necessary to overcome the error. 

My observation of teaching all over the country is that teachers have 
been so busy going down their lists of things to be covered—so much time 
on parts of speech, so much time on grammatical agreement, etc.—that 
speaking and writing have suffered. In the Council report our point of 
view is that what really matters is coming to grips with the expression 
of ideas. This does not mean that we are throwing over grammar. It 
simply means that we are trying to get insight into how grammar operates 
to help linguistic uses. 

There has been a lot of research on this subject. For example, in the 
north of Scotland where grammar is grammar and is taught exceedingly 
well, I remember going into schools in Dundee and seeing the children 
recite with their arms behind their backs so that their shoulders would be 
straight. Little six-year-olds were saying, “A sentence is a complete 
thought, it has a subject and a predicate.” That teaching is done for half 
an hour a day in every school room in Scotland, with children from the 
age of six to the age of seventeen. 

About three years ago the school committee of Glasgow decided to 
find out how well this worked; so they made an examination composed of 
fifty sentences, with one word in each sentence underlined. The test was 
to name the part of speech of the underlined word. The same test was 
given to all children from the age of six through the age of sixteen. Do 
you know what they found out? They had to get up into grades eleven 
and twelve before 40% of the children could get 50% of the sentences 
right. So they made a most interesting pronouncement: that logically or- 
ganized categories of grammar should be taught only to the top group in 
intelligence in grades eleven and twelve, but that lower than that all the 
children should be given insights as to how language works in connection 
with the actual expression of ideas. 

Now I want to mention one other thing before I go on a little further 
with that notion. I think we have gained immeasurably from the war 
experience in which eminent linguists studied the pattern of the English 
language. We have always known that what we teach is Latin grammar, 
but I think it took this wartime analysis of the English language to con- 
firm the fact. For instance, we had fifty Turkish officers in Texas who 
had to learn English, and the linguists said that if these Turkish officers 
could see how the design of the English language differs from the Turkish 
language they could learn it more readily. Now what do you suppose 
they came out with as the first generalization about the pattern of 
English?—“English differs from all other languages in that its verbs 
rarely agree with their subjects in anything.” 

Now all you have to do is look at the English language to see that 
that is true—I loved, you loved, they loved; we loved, you loved, they 
loved, or if you take it in the present—lI love, you love, he loves; we love, 
you love, they love. We have always taught rules that were related to 
amo, amas, amat, amamas, amatus, amant, although forms do not change in 
English. 

"aoe very interesting example, I think, is what happens to con- 
junctions. I like to call them connectives because the word connectives 
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shows us exactly what they do. Connectives are very important because 
they help to show relationship in thought. Dr. Fries, you remember, dis- 
covered that the power that most differentiates mature speakers from im- 
mature ones is the power of modification of ideas. All through school we 
need to develop power to modify ideas through the use of connectives. Some 
of our books talk about eliminating “and.” Wouldn’t that be adreadful 
thing to do to the English language? “And” is a perfectly good connective 
to connect ideas that have an additive relationship to one another. We 
need to have boys and girls construct ideas with an additive relationship 
to one another utilizing the connective “and,” but we need also to show 
them that as we mature in thought we deal less and less with ideas that 
bear an additive relationship to one another, and more and more with ideas 
that bear different kinds of relationship. 

Someone said that in a presidential report by President Conant of 
Harvard only one “and” in three pages would be used to connect main 
thoughts. Now the reason is that the subtlety of President Conant’s 
thinking is such that “and” would not be the appropriate connective. Now, 
it seems to me that we need not to classify conjunctions, not to eliminate 
“and,” but to teach positively what differentiates maturity of thought and 
expression in a sentence from immaturity of thought and expression. This 
demands manipulating sentences: you can never do it by underlining de- 
pendent clauses in a sentence that somebody else has expressed. You have 
to grapple with the expression of the idea and create the sentences your- 
self. 

Those are some of the changes in the English language curriculum 
that seem to me vital if we are going to meet the needs of today’s young 
people. Now I want to turn to that other aspect of our problem, the teach- 
ing of literature. 


When I speak about old truths and new directions, an old truth that 
I am thinking about is that literature can enrich human experience. 
Tolstoy, and later on in a recent book Dr. Fries, have expressed for us the 
idea that literature reflects life and arrests it for contemplation, that 
literature reflects experience and arrests it for contemplation. That, to 
my mind, is one of the great contributions that English teaching makes 
to life today. Radio, motion picture, television, all reflect a piece of life 
on the run; so there is no possibility of arresting it for contempation. That 
makes literature more important, not less important, because of these new 
modes of communication. 


Our job is to see to it that literature is taught so that it arrests ex- 
perience for contemplation. That means, it seems to me, that what liter- 
ature has to tell us is more important than its form, than the period in 
which it was written, than the dates of the life of the author, or even 
than the characteristics of an author’s style. Many of these things may 
follow, but the heart of the matter is the reflection of experience. To my 
mind that is the change, that is the new direction in the teaching of liter- 
ature. It does not violate any of our former ideas about the importance 
of literature but it gives a new emphasis to an old truth and it is also 
helping us to sense ways in which we can keep some of the externals from 
getting in the way of the child’s discovering life through literature. 

Now, what are some of the things that literature can reflect or ought 
to reflect? It seems to me that literature has two missions—one is to 
enrich the human spirit for the individual, and the other is to give social 
understanding. I believe that in our program the two are equally important. 

I am sometimes disturbed about narrow programs which assume that 
everything that we teach in literature should be based on social studies. 
Someone asked me yesterday about “common-learnings” programs— 
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whether they were going or coming. The answer is that they are doing 
both constantly. For every common-learnings program that is started, 
one is given up, and for every common-learnings program that is aban- 
doned, a new one is rising. That means that there is something good in 
the notion, but something bad about the way in which we put it into 
practice. 


Personally, it seems to me that a core program conceived as social 
studies, with English to be utilized “wherever it is needed,” is headed 
for the rocks, because it ignores a very important aspect of human ex- 
perience. But if we could have a core program taking as its base all of 
human experience, a balanced view of the needs of human beings, and 
then if we would say, “Now what can English contribute? What can 
social studies contribute?” and make this balanced experience the base, I 
think we might be the richer for that kind of integration. As I have ob- 
served the giving up of programs of that sort around the country, I have 
been sure that the failure has been due to a very misleading idea of what 
the total program ought to integrate. 

For this reason, I think the personal aspect of literature is exceedingly 
important because it is sometimes forgotten in the making of curricula 
today. What should literature do for boys and girls as individual person- 
alities? It seems to me that it should first of all make them more aware 
of human experience, it should make them more aware of beauty in life 
and in nature; it should make them more aware of what human nature 
is really like and what kinds of motives people have for the things they 
do. It should make them more aware of themselves, and their purposes and 
their difficulties. 

I think, for example, of a little poem that is often used in the pri- 
mary grades. It is Dorothy Aldis’ poem about clothes hanging on the 
line. The second stanza goes something like this: 


“Stockings twisting in a dance 
Pajamas very tripping 

And every little pair of pants 
Upside down and skipping.” 


Now a poem like that shows children the power of words to express in 
interesting and delightful ways what they have always seen, but never with 
the eye of the imagination. In the reverse, what that poem does is to make 
clothes hanging on the line look different to them as long as they live. 
It is this interaction of literature with human experience that seems to 
me very important. Such an approach to literature, tying it up first with 
human experience that children can understand, by no means belittles the 
aesthetic values in literature: a child who has approached that point 
comes away not only with a greater appreciation of clothes hanging on 
the line but with a greater appreciation of the power of literature to 
reproduce experience. 


In an article that I wrote for the NEA Journal in April, I used as 
an example at the high school level, Amy Lowell’s “Lilacs.” I think it 
shows very clearly what I meant when I said that we had not given up 
old truths, we are simply moving in a little different direction. We 
have lilacs in Minnesota in the spring glimmering through small leaves. 
There are lines about the pines which we see against the blue of the sky 
and the white clouds, there are lines that give us a lift of spirit because 
they show us things that we sometimes don’t have to look at or we think 
we don’t. Then you remember those lines in which Amy Lowell speaks 
about May’s lilacs and she describes the lilacs from Canada to Narragan- 
sett Bay, and then we say to ourselves with a sort of chuckle that she 
didn’t know that this is equally true from Winnipeg to Chicago. Now, 
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that universal human experience is a thing that literature should bring to 
boys and girls. 


Of course, although we have been teaching literary appreciation by 
seeing through the eye of the poet the things that Amy saw, some 
child is sure to say: “But that isn’t a poem, it is just printed on the 
page as if it were poetry.” And then we say: “Well, that is a thing that 
we call free verse. Not all verse has to go like Browning’s ‘I sprang to the 
stirrup and Joris and he.’ Some verse, like David Lawrence’s, has in it the 
cadence of a flight of a bird.” And then we read some of those lines out 
loud again and we follow that cadence. Then we say, Amy Lowell was one 
of the people who first showed us how to do that, that we didn’t have to 
lean on rhyme and regularity of beat for music. 


Now, you see what we have done? We have just turned the old process 
upside down. Instead of saying, “Free verse is something we should all 
know about, and this is our definition of it, and Amy Lowell was the 
founder of free verse” (and then maybe we throw in an incident about 
how she smoked a cigar) and: “Now let’s look at the poetry book and 
find some examples of free verse’”—what we did was to approach the thing 
the other way around. We said, “Here are lilacs.” And, by the way, that 
is a wonderful flower show, that poem. The flowers are not in the artificial 
settings of that great building in New York where they have their re- 
markable spring flower show. The lilacs are where they grow, above a 
cellar dug into a hill, or all sorts of places that Amy Lowell mentions. We 
have begun with the human spirit, with the reflection of the experience, 
and then we have discovered why that experience is so real to us in the 
technique which Amy Lowell used. 


Now I wish I had time to develop a great many of these ideas. We 
are organizing literature around some of the themes that are problems of 
boys and girls. One of these themes, for example, is the problem of grow- 
ing up during adolescence. I purposely didn’t mention that first, because 
that is one of the themes that I am afraid may be lasting too long in an 
English class. The other day I was in a school that studies family life in 
connection with literature. They told me they had one month’s unit on 
sister and brother relationships and another month’s unit on mother and 
daughter, and father and son, and so on, and I said: “How long do you 
study family relations?” and they said, “Eighteen weeks!” 


There are variations in vision as to what literature should be doing 
but it seems to me that one month, particularly in the tenth grade, ought 
to go to this problem of growing up during adolescence. Some youngster 
said to me the other day: “We ought to do thus and so earlier because 
it’s in the eighth grade that you begin having parent trouble.” 


This culminates somehow at about the tenth grade level—this desire 
to get independent of parents, to meet up appropriately with other ado- 
lescents and particularly to that adolescent of the opposite sex. 


I teach a course in adolescent literature where we look for materials 
of this kind. One girl—a college girl—said to me: “I want to read 
Jane Hope by Elizabeth Janet Gray because I remember when I was 
an adolescent I got my standards from that book as to the kind of man I 
wanted to marry.” She said: “You know I am engaged, and I would like 
to read that book again to find out whether my friend measures up” and 
I said to her: “Will you come and tell me after you have finished read- 
ing it?” So, the next day I was very busy in the office, a lot of people 
between me and the door, and she appeared at the door, and I looked up 
and nodded and she just stood there a minute and she said: “He does!” 
and then off on her way. That is a legitimate function of literature for 
tenth graders. 
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This problem of getting along with parents is world wide. You know 
that really is something surprising to American children. Take the Hug- 
gins book The Red Chair Waits, the story of a Chinese girl whose parents 
had chosen the man she was to marry and who was supposed to get into the 
red chair to go to be married to the one she had never seen; or take New- 
man’s Now That April’s There, about British children who went back after 
the war; or take a more difficult book—Mildred Walker’s Winter Wheat, 
which deals with some of the same problems on a farm in Montana; or 
take Pride and Prejudice, which shows that this experience is universal 
in time as well as in place, the father that was quite content to have the 
daughters stay at home and have his shoes beside the fire and the mother 
who was ambitious to get them married off. 


When we deal with literature that way, so that it illumines human ex- 
perience, we have a wide range in difficulty. Somebody in the class will 
be capable of Pride and Prejudice or Winter Wheat, others will be capable 
only of Now That April’s There or maybe Emery’s Tradition, but every- 
body can make a contribution to the idea being discussed from the book 
which he himself has read. 


I want to turn for a moment to the social aspect of our problem. 
It seems to me that we owe a debt t o our forefathers, to our inheritance, to 
use literature to reveal the American dream. Someone has said, “He who 
may dream hath possessed, knoweth no doubting.” I believe that our boys 
and girls should leave the schools of this country possessed of the dream. 
You remember in Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Lincoln is 
asked to pray for the little boy in the covered wagon, a little boy who is 
thought dying on his way to the westward. Lincoln prays a very beautiful 
prayer, one sentence of which asks that the little boy may live to enter into 
his inheritance as an American. 


Now that is the right of every American child, and literature can offer 
him his inheritance in a way that mere informative prose could never do; 
certainly better in poetry than in statistics. For this reason, courses in 
the history of American literature are gradually disappearing from our 
high school programs—because the history of literature is focused on 
authors and literary influences, but the thing that I am talking about is 
focused on the transmission of ideas. We use the same literature but we 
approach it through the idea. 


Perhaps 25% of the eleventh graders in this nation can read Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. More can read Lincoln, some of them can read 
Patrick Henry. Others will have to get what they get concerning that 
vision from a piece of fiction like Johnny Tremain, which does beauti- 
fully the thing that these essays and speeches have done for others. Then 
we can show how that definition of the fight for freedom entered into the 
movement westward, and come still further down into our own time to 
discover today’s challenges to our boys and girls. 


We also need to show our boys and girls America in sections. You 
remember there was on the front of the Saturday Review of Literature a 
picture called “A bookseller’s map of the United States” in which each 
State was blown up to the size it would have in terms of the numbers 
of books per year bought by the members of its population. New York, 
I may say, was larger than its normal geographic size; Minnesota, un- 
fortunately, was only one-half its normal geographic size. If you were to 
blow up the map of the United States in terms of the frequency with 
which different sections are represented in our program in American 
literature in high school, what would it look like? Just think of how New 
England would be blown up! We need to show our boys and girls all the 
sections of the United States and what they have to contribute. 
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Again, we need to show them the peoples who make up America. We 
need to show them that we are substituting a mosaic of American life 
for the old idea of the melting pot, each little piece in the design con- 
tributed by people who have brought something to us from afar. That, 
to me, is one of the biggest things we need to teach. Christopher Morley’s 
feeling that it is a great thing to be born astride the Atlantic obtains for 
all of us who started on the other side of the Atlantic, and we need to 
show that it is a great thing to be 270 years nearer one’s Mayflower than 
any Daughter of the American Revolution. I don’t say that by way of 
belittling the Daughters of the American Revolution, but I say it by way 
of calling attention to what is the inheritance of those whose parents 
came to this country much later. 

I would like to have an opportunity to follow that out into the realm 
of world citizenship. We can’t stop with the boundaries of our country 
today. I do not believe that the revelation of that kind of world experience 
will come from teaching the history of world literature in high school. 
We have had very little success in trying to drag in everybody from 
“Beowulf” to Browning and, I think we would have less success trying 
to drag in everybody from Socrates to Tolstoy. But we should catch this 
vision of human experience that is the same around the world. When we 
are dealing with romance we should use Cyrano de Bergerac; when we 
are dealing with war, bring in the great Russian writers, the great 
Spanish writers, and others who have made a contribution to our thinking; 
and when we are dealing with the thought of the world, bring in Con- 
fucius and others who have given us much to think about. That, I believe, 
must come in the training of American boys and girls if they are going 
to enter into a world inheritance, as well as into an American inheritance. 

What I have been trying to say is that when we go to the heart of 
our teaching we find that the old principles are just the same. We are 
trying to reveal life through literature, to enrich human experience; we 
are trying to send out boys and girls who can think, who can stand on 
their own feet and express their own ideas with integrity and with 
clarity and judgment. Those things have always been the ends of English 
teaching and they always will, but we will not achieve those ends in an 
age like ours unless our planning leads in new directions. 
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THE ENGLISH PROGRAM FOR THE FOURTH 
HIGH SCHOOL YEAR—Continued 


his choice of books and to become a regular visitor to the public 
library. Much, also, can be done in the vital areas of observing 
and listening—more important, perhaps, than ever before 
through radio, television, and motion pictures. These three with 
periodicals rank high among the world’s most potent educators. 
Shall we not prepare our graduates to use them effectively as 
means of adult education? 

The committee answered this question by preparing a 
variety of units relating to these areas. Other units which, be- 
cause of limited time, can be mentioned only include: Propa- 
ganda: How to Recognize and Discount It; Judging the Au- 
thenticity of a Non-Fiction Book; How to Recognize True-to- 
Life Fiction; and The Scientific Attitude toward Life Problems. 





PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 

GROWTH IN ORAL COMMUNICATION—Continued 

personal and a social sense. Concern for this area is not only 
a challenge to teachers, but a major responsibility for all who 
recognize the urgent need for the improvement of human re- 
lations. 
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FOUR RECENT BOOKS 


Designed for High School Reading 


Willa Cather’s MY ANTONIA 
A Story of the Old Mid-west 


Certner and Henry’s SHORT STORIES 


25 Challenging Short Stories 


Esther Forbes’ JOHNNY TREMAIN 


A Novel of Revolutionary Boston 


A. H. Lass’ PLAYS FROM RADIO 


Fourteen Radio Plays 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY x72. ‘vork's6,'N'y. 
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SHARED RESPONSIBILITIES FOR READING 
AND LISTENING—Continued 


given over the Television Show two weeks ago. Mrs. Vance of E. P. Dutton 
and Co. engineered the program, “A Day in the Life of Christopher Robin.” 
Fred Waring’s Glee Club sang some of those delightful poems which have 
been set to music from “Now We Are Six” and “When We Were Very 
Young” and the highlight was the recital of the charming poems, “Half 
Way Up and Half Way Down” given by a little boy sitting on the stairs 
half way up and half way down. Mrs. Vance has certainly seen the 
potentialities in Television for making books come alive. 


In view of what we have said will Jimmie become a successful reader? 
Yes—if an adequate background of experience is provided by the home; if 
he is not forced into reading before he is ready; if he is surrounded by 
a good reading environment during his school life; if he has been under 
the guidance of teachers who realize that teaching of reading is a con- 
tinuous process—never finished. If Jimmy has been fortunate to have 
such preparation, then as an adult he will find... 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure, 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure, 
Books are paths that upward lead. 
Books are friends. Come, let us read. 





HOW IMPORTANT IS POETRY—Continued 


what he knows, and that he knows what they know, and that 
his job is to remind them of what they know together. His job 
is to tell us stories, to put humanity in action before us, to 
commit human individuals to action and see how that action 
comes out, whether for tragedy or for comedy and whether for 
our greater or lesser understanding of life. 





Now Available... THE WORDS YOU USE | 


Book One (Ninth ond Tenth Years) — Book iswo (Eleventh and Tweifth Years) 
By HOLMES - RANDOLPH - PIXLEY 


A WORKBOOK NOT A TEXTBOOK 
NEW_@ NEEDED @ NOW FOR AN INCREASED VOCABULARY 


Students who use these workbooks will learn to use the words they should. 








LIVING WORDS . . . NECESSARY WORDS. .. EVERYDAY WORDS { 
UP-TO-DATE WORDS . . . INTERESTING WORDS 
SPELLING ... DEFINITION . . . USAGE 


Presented in a series of lessons, each centered around a theme of interest to boys 

and girls in Junior and Senior High School and dealing with situations pertinent to 

their lives and probiems. 

After a brief introductory paragraph, each lesson consists entirely of drill material. 
Send for examination copies 


Lawrence Publishing Co. 500 No. SPAULDING AVENUE 


HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFORNIA 
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For Your High School 
English Program ... 


The Cultural Growth Series 
Brewton—Lemon—Wellons—Sharp—Abney 


A new Reading-Literature program containing interesting, 
worth-while content, a new idea for teaching reading skills, 
and superior teaching helps. 


Grade 7—EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY 

Grade 8—YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE 

Grade 9—EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS 

Grade 10—EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS 

Grade 11I—LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS 

Grade 12—ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE 


*s- *+ * * 


Everyday English for High Schools 


Brewton—McMullan—Page 


A series of four consumable books for the four High School 
Grades offering a complete course in the mechanics of High 
School English. Can be used as a text or as a workbook to 
supplement any text. Separate tests now available. 


* *+ * * 


Classics for Enjoyment 


Reading the classics can be fun. These are scholarly 
adaptations done by experts in the field of English, written on 
a junior high school reading level. 


IVANHOE LES MISERABLES 
SILAS MARNER PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
OLIVER TWIST *DAVID COPPERFIELD 
MOBY DICK JANE EYRE 

LORNA DOONE SELECTIONS FROM POE 


TALE OF TWO CITIES *WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
* New in 1951. 


* * * * 


Inquiries Invited 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Represented in New York State by 
Joseph T. Conway—New Hyde Park, L. I., New York 
Joseph R. Hudson—Coram, L. I., New York 
T. R. Loeschner—Delmar, New York 
Charles F. Perhamus—Caledonia, New York 
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More and more teachers are discovering 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


By Mildred A. Dawson and others. Both 
children and teachers like the Dawson 
Series. Pupils using Language for Daily Use 
learn: to call upon the tool skills and tech- 
niques for every language need, from the 
choice of a right word to the creation of an 
original tale. Based on child life and child 
interests, the tools are all here and presented 
in a form that invites the pupil to learn. 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 Teacher’s book for grades 1 and 2 
Workbooks for grades 3-8 Teacher’s Manuals for grades 8-8 
Skills Chart Course of Study for grades 1-8 





A new book for teachers by Mildred A. Dawson 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE GRADES 


A comprehensive, realistic, and stimulating 
presentation of the why and how of effective 
language instruction in the elementary 
school. The teacher and the _ teacher-in- 
training will find here a wealth of practical 
recommendations for promoting language 
growth and suggestions for study and dis- 
cussion. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
H. C. Allen, J. H. O’Neill, J. R. Wilbur, 
New York representatives 
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Harcourt, Brace... 


publishers of outstanding English texts 
for grades 7 through 12 


* THE ADVENTURES SERIES 

THE LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 
THE WARRINER HANDBOOKS 
THE ENGLISH WORKSHOP SERIES 
THE LANGUAGE SKILLS SERIES 


... and a great variety of “types” books 
for literature classes: short story— 
essay — novel — biography — drama 


—poetry—literature appreciation 


Write to us for information and for 


examination copies 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 




















